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Tue artist is a minister of truth, 
and all workmen arte artists in so far 
as they are men and not mere tools, and 
therefore are ministers of truth .. . 


Eric GILL 
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President’s Letter 


In the strength of the backbone of American economy is 
found a philosophy; a philosophy that supports our econom- 
ics and makes it a success. That philosophy is public rela- 
tions, or plain and simple advertising. Nearly anything that 
you or I buy, we buy with thought. We choose a particular 
brand because it has been advertised in such a way as to 
impress us. We are not all impressed the same way, but 
we are impressed, consciously or unconsciously. 


The year 1956 has seen some of the most progressive action 
and promising results that the Stained Glass Association of 
America has seen in many years. We have kept abreast of 
the times in the United States, through the medium of a pub- 
lic relations program. Our success in competing with foreign 
competition has to be accomplished in part by advertising; 
advertising the superiority of our American craft, the ver- 
satility of our American craftsmen, the creative ability of our 
American artists, and the integrity and dedication of our 
craftsmen. This is not commercial advertising, but merely an 
alert to Americans, so that we can arrive at a closer under- 
standing and working relationship between the stained glass 
craft and the architects, clergy and the public, as well as an 
alert to the artists and craftsmen themselves to strive for the 
betterment of the craft, by producing more beautiful stained 
glass consistent with present day increasing costs of maintain- 
ing and operating a studio. 
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This past year we have taken our first steps in informing 
America of these facts, in showing America how we are help- 
ing to develop art and culture in this country. Although we 
are not a large enough organization to financially support a 
continuous program under the professional direction of an 
agency such as Ketchum, Inc., who have so successfully car- 
ried us to this point, we are a large enough organization to 
support such a program under the direction of the Stained 
Glass Association of America. 

By the time we close our 1957 convention, we will have a 
plan to carry on this program under our own power, and 
within our natural resources. Between now and convention 
time—THINK—think of all the best ways and means we 
can use to put this program over. Write to me or any mem- 
ber of the Executive Board with suggestions. The more sug- 
gestions we have, the better solution will develop. 

On behalf of the Association, I sincerely thank all the 
members who have pledged and contributed to our drive for 
funds for our Public Relations and Legal program. We do 
still need money to fulfill our present commitments. Many 
members as yet have contributed nothing, and some members 
still have pledges to fulfill. If we are to inaugurate a new 
dispensation as we all so earnestly hope, being “paid up’ may 
mean the difference between success and failure. 

We still need money, yes, but we also need your assistance 
in formulating a public relations program. The seed has been 
planted, the contacts have been made, and the program has 
a solid beginning. We cannot drop it now—or even let it 
dangle. There is a solution to all problems. What is ours 
to be? 

Wilbur H. Burnham, Jr. 
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Executive Committee Meeting 


A special meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
Stained Glass Association of America was held at the Statler 
Hotel, St. Louis, Missouri, on December 4, 1956. 


The meeting was called to order by President Wilbur H. 
Burnham, Jr., followed by an invocation by Henry Lee Wil- 
let. Members present were Wilbur H. Burnham, Jr., Henry 
L. Willet, Fred P. Oppliger, Bernard O. Gruenke, Conrad 
Pickel, Robert Rambusch, Harold W. Cummings, Otto C. 
Winterich and John D. Weaver. 


President Burnham called upon the various committee 
chairmen to give their reports. 


General Secretary Oppliger reported cash on hand, as of 
December 1st, $5,164.24. He presented the Articles of In- 
corporation, and announced that the Ketchum Inc., account 
was paid in full to November Ist. The balance remaining 
on the contract with Tariff Attorneys Barnes, Richardson and 
Colburn was in the amount of $7,500.00. Mr. Oppliger read 
a report of pledges and payments. Total pledges to date were 
$13,675.00, cash received was $7,357.50, leaving a balance to 
be collected of $6,317.50. 


Mr. Harold Cummings reported on Craft Relations, and 
told of meeting with Mr. Eugene Kelly of New York, rela- 
tive to A.F.L. Apprenticeship program. There was consider- 
able discussion regarding this program. The Apprenticeship 
Committee 1s to be increased to three members, with Messrs. 
Oppliger and Willet serving with Mr. Cummings, the chair- 


Man. 
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Mr. Robert Rambusch reported on Governmental Regu- 
lations, and suggested that our legal firm prepare reports for 
the Executive Committee and for the membership at large. 


Mr. Bernard O. Gruenke reported on the Convention ar- 
rangements for 1957. The dates are June 27, 28 and 29, and 
were approved, together with the place of meeting, the Chal- 
lenger Inn, Sun Valley, Idaho. A suggested date for the 1958 
Convention at Philadelphia was made, namely June 10 to 12. 
A motion was made and approved for those dates. 

Mr. Otto C. Winterich reported for the Membership Com- 
mittee, and considerable discussion followed relative to the 
procedure of securing official approval of new members. 

Mr. Henry Willet reported on Public Relations and Edu- 
cation. He stated that booths had been reserved for the Arch- 
itectural Guild Exhibition at St. Louis, scheduled for Febru- 
ary 26, 27 and 28. The Apprentice panels are to be exhibited, 
and panel discussions set up if possible. Mr. Willet also re- 
ported on the U. S. Department of Information show. He 
followed this with a report on television film being prepared 
by the Coronet Film Productions on stained glass, and on the 
exhibit at Washington Cathedral. Mr. Willet reported on the 
Symposium held at Pittsburgh under the direction of Ketch- 
um, Inc., the panel being made up of Bishop Wicke, Archi- 
tect Wagoner and Fellow Willet. This event was taped for 
publication by the “Christian Advocate”. 

After a lengthy discussion relative to our public relations 
program, a motion was made and seconded that our contract 
with Ketchum Inc., be terminated as of December 31, 1956, 
with regrets, and great appreciation for the work done by 
Mr. Percy Jones. 

A discussion followed relative to the stained glass display 
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at Washington Cathedral. It was moved and seconded that 
the exhibit be placed under the jurisdiction of the Public Re- 
lations Committee, and that Mrs. Fredrica H. Fields be ap- 
pointed as liaison member of the committee. 

Mr. Henry Willet suggested that the wording “Elder 
Statesmen” be corrected to read “Fellow” in the honorary 
listings of the Association. The motion was made and ap- 
proved. 

Mr. Winterich was appointed by the Committee to formu- 
late a new plan of dues assessments, based on the number of 
employees employed in, or the size of, our member studios. 

The meeting, at this point, was adjourned. 


TRAGEDIAN 


Defaced, the pristine 
Glass stained anodyne 
Runs with tragic ruin 
Of a clown. 
Anguished by brush’s 
Aberrations, the ruff 
Of jolly lips laughs 
Upsidedown, 
For myself to hallow 
How, gashed by shadow, 
These broken windows 
Can be eyes, 
Or how sobbing paint 
Washed down the panes 
Of face be pains 
Of Christ. 


JACK HIRSCHMAN 
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Frontispiece 


We present another of the series of windows designed and 
executed by the Charles J. Connick Associates of Boston. 
This is one of a series of eight nave windows in the Chapel 
of the United States Naval Academy, Annapolis, Maryland, 
based upon the Divine Sources of inspiration and strength of 
man of the sea, found in the Old and New Testaments. 


Our illustration centers around the miraculous draft of 
fishes. First with the casting of the nets, then in the domi- 
nant position, the drawing of the net enclosing the great 
multitude of fishes, and finally, Christ meeting with His dis- 
ciples on the shore of the Sea of Galilee in the early morning 
hours shortly after His Resurrection. 


The symbols include the cross potent (Our Saviout’s 
power), the anchor of the soul, the Alpha and Omega, and 
the traditional Chi Rho monogram of our Lord. 


The text is: “Come ye after me, and I will make you to 
become fishers of men’’. (St. Luke 1:17). 
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What Makes a Good Member of the 
Stained Glass Association of America? 


Our word “Member” is defined in the dictionary as “A 
person belonging to an incorporated or organized body, so- 
ciety, etc.; as a member of Congress, a member of a club.” 
In our association we have many members that fulfill the 
definition of the dictionary as “Belonging”, but the number 
is somewhat smaller for those filling the category of “Good 
Members”. 

It often takes a bit of doing to be a “Good Member”. 
Nothing fancy of course—heavy-duty psychology and self- 
conscious association activities are not necessary. Just fa- 
miliar old virtues like consideration, responsibility, assisting 
other members and promoting the ideals of our association. 

Care to rate yourself in applying them—in other words, at 
being a ‘Good Member” ? 

Or the skill of your fellow member? Here are a few key 
points: 

Give & TAKE—Everyone needs a helping hand now and 
then—anything from assisting a fellow member on local in- 
stallation, to giving technical data. That’s all fine as long as 
it remains on a pretty even give-and-take basis. But, all too 
often you find a studio who, perhaps unthinkingly, is mostly 
“take” without much “give”. They expect help in a crisis, 
but never think to offer it. They are quick to request, but 
slow to give out wanted information. Restraint and reci- 
procity should be the motto. 


TIME SCHEDULES—AII businesses (studios) live by a cer- 
tain routine, have certain schedules to keep. Respecting those 
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time schedules when visiting other member studios rates you 
as a good member, ignoring them may rate you as a pest. 
At most studios fellow members’ visits are welcomed. How- 
ever, gear your visit and dealings with their schedule as well 
as your own. 

THE FREE RipE—Associations have responsibilities just 
like individuals. They have problems and jobs that require 
everyone's participation. Many members carry their share of 
the load, and they tend to think poorly of those who offer 
nothing but advice and opinion and then coast along enjoy- 
ing the benefits won by other people, other money or com- 
plaining about problems they expect others to solve. 

UNETHICAL TALK—Everybody gossips a little. Life would 
be dull if they didn’t. But, unpopularity comes swiftly and 
easily to a fellow member who makes a career out of tearing 
his fellow member studios down, criticizing his work ad- 
versly, creating ill feelings among members, and is just a 
trouble maker. Minding one’s own business and securing 
work on your own merit is still a good policy. 

STAYING IN StEp—Members tend to take on a certain 
character of their own, a pattern and tempo set by the people 
who are part of a studio. One may be informal and casual, 
another may be on the formal side. One may feature many 
monetary advantages, such as insurances, bonuses, etc. An- 
other may have little of it. To fit smoothly into an associa- 
tion, do not try to remake it in your own image. Smart mem- 
bers avoid a frontal assault on established custom, they shun 
the example of a gregarious member who eagerly sets out to 
remake the entire association at one meeting, and then just 
fades away and is no longer active. 


THE Bic “]’—All personal relationships among members 
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suffer when an over inflated, or over active ego is in the 
picture. A problem in any association is the member who 
criticizes freely and continually; who insists on his ideas as 
THE authority or THE standard; who is always bragging 
about his work or what he can do; who is always in full ap- 
proval of a program in a loud way, but never shows when it 
comes to supporting it with work or monetary backing. 

Wuo’s WHO—Know thy fellow member is sound advice. 
Misunderstandings can often be avoided, and opportunities 
for pleasant relationship and mutual benefit increases simply 
by knowing a few essential facts about fellow members. 
When trying to secure a commission, don’t tear your fellow 
member apart, secure it on your own merits. 


A-FEUDIN’ AND A-FussIN’—The best of associations are 
occasionally upset by a quarrel or “conflict of interest”. But 
the most successful associations are those where participants 
see the wisdom of closing the book on such incidents as 
quickly as possible, whether or not they have been settled to 
the satisfaction of all. 

Membership feuding is fruitless and deadly. Moreover, 
nonfeuders, the folks in the middle, often suffer most of all. 


Pet Projecrs—Some folks go to the opposite extreme 
from those who duck all association responsibility. They turn 
into zealots with a pet cause, or a continuing series of cru- 
sades, but if their cause is not adopted, they shun active sup- 
port of programs adopted by the majority of the members. 

KEEPING Up APPEARANCES—Most members are proud of 
their studios, and like them to make a good impression. The 
Stained Glass Association of America can lose prestige if a 
few don’t bother to keep up their own places. It only takes 
a couple of carelessly maintained and unorderly studios to 


spoil the impression of a prospective client, which may be the 
cause of him going to foreign shores for his stained glass. 

Do UNtTo OrHerRs—Plain, ordinary consideration, the 
habit of looking at things from the other fellow’s point of 
view, is still the chief ingredient of a good member. Many of 
the items on this list are just special cases of this, but the 
basic principle itself is even more important. Half the things 
that you and your men do in the studio and on the actual job 
site, the manner in which you work and deal with local or- 
ganized labor directly affects other members. It is easier on 
everyone if you give thought to just what those effects are 
likely to be, and act accordingly. 

Carps ON THE TABLE—A final sign of a good member is 
his willingness to work out difficulties openly and tactfully 
with the other member, or members, concerned. A sign of a 
poor one is making complaints behind the other member's 
back. A good member will also, to the best of his ability, fill 
out various questionnaires requested by the association, and 
give freely information which he might feel should be confi- 
dential. If you are for a program, or against a program, voice 
your opinion honestly, don’t beat around the bush, or take a 
passive attitude. 

A smoothly run, pleasant, friendly, active association does 
not just happen. Everyone has to work at it a little. But, if 
you feel that you are a “Good Member”, you know that the 
results are worth many times the small investment of 
thought, effort and monetary contributions involved. That 
small investment, in fact, is exactly the difference between 


a “Member” and a “Good Member’. 
How do you rate yourself ? 
OTTO C. WINTERICH 
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Stained Glass Facade 


In our Summer 1956 issue, was reproduced as our frontis- 
piece, a detail from the monumental window created by the 
Rambusch Decorating Company of New York, for the Shrine 
of St. Anthony in Boston. We now present the entire win- 
dow, conceived in contemporary metier, and devoted to the 
theme of the Holy Eucharist. The detail of the “Triumph of 
the Lamb” may be seen in relation to the whole. It appears 
in the center panel of the top row. Our illustration, although 
taken from the cartoon of the window and not from the 
glass, nevertheless gives a very good idea of the scope of the 
project. 


As noted previously, the architect on the building is Rev. 
Cajetan J. B. Baumann, O.F.M., the designing and painting 
of the window being done by Mr. Robert Pinart of the Ram- 


busch Company. 
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The Washington Cathedral Exhibit 


The famed National Cathedral at Washington now has an 
additional attraction for the thousands of visitors who come 
from all parts of the world to see its magnificent stained glass 
windows. 


A unique exhibit on stained glass 1s now on display 1n the 
Cathedral, an exhibit that is expected to be a permanent part 
of the Cathedral's educational faculty. One portion of the 
exhibit consists of a series of eight wood panels worked in 
relief, which show the principal operations in handcrafting 
a stained glass window. Another portion of the exhibit con- 
tains the actual tools and raw materials used in stained glass 
making, and illustrates the step-by-step production of stained 
glass from raw materials to finished product. 


A further interesting feature is an array of authentic glass 
fragments of all periods and types that have been used 
through the centuries. This entire display is the gift of the 
Stained Glass Association of America. 

In a ceremony following the Evensong Service of October 
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10, 1956, the Rev. Dean Francis B. Sayre, Jr., spoke cf the 
great contribution of stained glass to the mood of public wor- 
ship through the ages. Dean Sayre mentioned the contribu- 
tion that American stained glass artists have made to the 
fabric of Washington Cathedral. Speaking of the new ex- 
hibit he said: “This display will give to the thousands of 
visitors who come to see the handiwork of the artists a better 
appreciation of how a stained glass window is made.” 

Mr. Wilbur H. Burnham, Jr., made the presentation of the 
exhibit, and spoke for the Association as follows: 

“From the beginning of time, the arts created by man have 
had a tremendous influence upon civilization, and although 
great nations and empires have fallen into decay, the arts 
have survived and have left us an indelible record of the past, 
both artistically and historically. In this modern age of ma- 
chinery, scientific development, ever-changing economic con- 
ditions, and with the world striving to recover from the worst 
war in history, it is both interesting and gratifying to note 
that the ancient Christian art of stained glass has been re- 
vived, and America unquestionably leads the world in that 
craft today. 

“It has been only through the pride, foresight and co- 
operative efforts of the clergy, architects and craftsmen 
throughout this country that this cultural art and craft has 
reached its present height, and 1s still growing. The sim- 
plicity of modern architecture of all types, not only churches, 
needs some of the warmth and vibrant decoration that 
stained glass offers, for in this medium as in no other, pure 
translucent color is enhanced and glorified by light. 


“On behalf of the Stained Glass Association of America, 
I want to take this opportunity to thank the authorities of the 
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Washington Cathedral, both past and present, as well as 
those of churches and cathedrals all over the country, for the 
great opportunity they have given American artists and 
craftsmen of the twentieth century. 

“It is our hope that what we are doing may in some degree 
lend a helping hand in the cultural and religious education 
of this expanding nation.” 

A highlight of the dedication of the exhibit was the ad- 
dress by the Honorable Frederick H. Mueller, Assistant Sec- 
retary of Commerce for Domestic Affairs in the United States 
Department of Commerce. Mr. Mueller said: 


“When I was asked to participate in this program, I was 
very happy to accept because of my interest in fine handi- 
craft. 


‘There is a close association between industries which are 
characterized by fine craftsmanship, even though they are en- 
tirely different in character and in the medium in which they 
work. 

“T grew up in an industry and a town that was dedicated 
to fine workmanship—Grand Rapids. 

“There are a number of geographical localities in the 
world that instantly bring to mind the product for which it 
is famous—each the result of fine craftsmanship. 

“Speaking of Amsterdam—one thinks of diamonds and the 
craftsmen who cut the raw stones to make them sparkle and 
shine. 

“Belfast — and immediately one thinks of linens — fine 
linens, if you please. Damascus — damasks. Toledo — fine 
steels in a variety of forms. Paris—fashions. And then, we 
in Grand Rapids like to feel we are synonymous with fine 
furniture. 
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~The industry which we are honoring today, and which in 
turn has honored us, is not one that is associated with any 
geographical area. It its an industry which had its inception 
in the early Christian era. 

“While the substance called glass was known and used 
some five thousand years ago by the then existing civilizations 
of Asia, eastern Europe and Egypt, it was not until about the 
third or fourth centuries after Christ that glass began to be 
used in windows in the Christian basilicas of Italy and else- 
where in southern Europe. 

“Thus, it is apparent that stained glass is the only art 
wholly developed during the Christian era. It was not until 
Christian architecture became creative in western Europe, in 
an environment distant from the heaviness of Romanesque 
influence and the intense sunlight of the south, that stained 
glass became alive. Architects, artists and craftsmen were 
imbued with the ardor of the religious revival. Many of 
them had participated in the Crusades and had marveled at 
the wonders of the East. The pointed windows observed in 
the slender, graceful Saracenic mosques appealed to them as 
perfect models and were employed by them in their own new 
and original form of ecclesiastical architecture, the Gothic 
Cathedral. 

“Because of the climate and latitude of northern Europe, 
the window became the chief element of its architecture. 
Here, the early mosiac-like use of pieces of colored glass in 
church windows blossomed into the fine examples in all of 
the cathedrals of the 12th and 13th centuries and later were 
adapted to the more northerly climate of England. 

“The twelfth and thirteenth centuries in Europe have been 
designated the “Golden Age of Stained Glass”. 
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“As the great Gothic age was succeeded by the Renaissance, 
the ideals of rich color and simple treatment were aband- 
oned, and the art of stained glass went into a decline. It was 
not until the twentieth century that there were signs of a 
true revival. Journeys to Europe and the shrines of early 
glass were made by American architects and those interested 
in the art. They were greatly impressed with the beauty and 
stability of the windows, which, for 700 years, had withstood 
the ravages of time and had increased 1n richness and splen- 
dor. 

“They were determined to revitalize and increase their 
knowledge of the craft, and to restore the brilliance and color 
of the glass as the medieval men first knew it. The churches 
of every denomination—thousands of them throughout the 
land—in every State of the Union, are more beautiful be- 
cause of the stained glass produced by these dedicated crafts- 
men. 

“American stained glass is a midget in the American in- 
dustrial scene, but I believe it has a great impact on the cul- 
tural and spiritual facets of our life. Here is an occupation— 
a craft, yes, an art, that—thank Heaven—is impossible to be 
standardized or mechanized or automated. The men who 
work in this craft are really skilled artisans whose love for 
the work they are doing is their main motivating character- 
istic. They create out of the homeliest and most inert basic 
material, scenes of beauty and faith that create an atmos- 
phere and a mood of reverence in our churches. 


“Stained glass designers work closely with the architect to 
create windows which bring out a more perfect unity of ma- 
terial, style and ecclesiastical interpretation. There must be 
this close association of design and craftsmanship so that in- 
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dividuality of expression can be harmonized with structural 
honesty and spiritual understanding. 


“Iam happy and enthused that your association has an ap- 
prenticeship training program to assure the continuance of 
this splendid craft, and to instill in the hearts and minds of 
these apprentices, as well as their hands, the true meaning 
of the heritage they mean to carry on. To them I say—here 
is your torch—the age-long custom of one generation hand- 
ing on to another—its knowledge—its dreams and aspira- 
tions—and its hopes for greater fulfillment in the years to 
come. 


“And so, to all of you who have contributed to this splen- 
did exhibit, may I speak for all citizens of this fine land in 
thanking you for making your art available for all to see and 
appreciate in the years to come’. 


Many of our members attended this presentation and dedi- 
cation, and all were impressed by the beauty of the perma- 
nent display. Your Association is justly proud to have been 
chosen as a participant in what augurs to be a depository of 
the spiritual and cultural accomplishments of these United 
States. 
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Committee Reports 


Membership Committee 


The following names of applicants are published for re- 
view by members. Opinions on their eligibility for member- 


ship in the Association should be sent to the Secretary. 


For FULL MEMBERSHIP 


Giovann Studios, 15648 Stricker, East Detroit, Michigan. 


(No sponsor given). 


For ASSOCIATE MEMBERSHIP 


Donnell F. O’Duggan, Wellesley, Massachusetts. 
OTTO C. WINTERICH, Chairman 


Public Relations and Education Committee 


Opportunity for local studios to obtain publicity for them- 
selves and for American stained glass is afforded by a five 
minute color motion picture film strip now in the possession 
of the Committee on Public Relations and Education. 


This film was made by Coronet Film Productions, and 
shows the carved wood panels (portraying the making of a 
stained glass window) which were presented to the Wash- 
ington Cathedral by the Stained Glass Association of 
America. 


This was first shown on ‘‘Featurette’” on Station WTTG, 
Channel 5 in Washington on December 12, 1956. Henry Lee 
Willet was interviewed, and described the aims and purposes 
of the Association, after which the film was shown, with the 
Announcet’s voice reading from a script prepared to accom- 
pany the picture. The entire program lasted about 10 or 15 
minutes. 

This film is available for $10.00 rental fee for a week 
or any part thereof, and the Committee has already received 
a number of requests. For further information on this most 
interesting picture, contact your Committee on Public Rela- 
tions and Education. 


Henry LEE WILLET, Chairman 
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Notes and Comment 


Another Facet 


We did a double-take when we were reading our copy of 
the November 1956 issue of “Liturgical Arts”. We always 
make it a special point to read Mr. Lavanoux’s excellent and 
informative ‘“Editor’s Diary”. Mr. Lavanoux reports on his 
last Belgian tour, in part: 

“Then a visit to the studio of Mr. Martens, a stained-glass 
artist. His combination home-studio, near the Abbey of 
Saint-André, is an ideal combination. I had recetved photo- 
graphs of his work a year ago, but direct contact with an 
artist is always valuable. Here again, in an old-world spot, 
was an artist whose work and thoughts were alive. And I 
could ponder over the problems of the US craftsmen who 
are so often indignant over the competition of European 
craftsmen. On the basis of design and aliveness, many of our 
American craftsmen are hopelessly behind the times. On the 
price level they are at a distinct disadvantage, since wages in 
Europe are far below those of workmen here. In France 
(and I heard this from a French craftsman, perhaps in an 
unguarded moment) the manufacturer is given, by the gov- 
ernment, a bonus of ten thousand francs per square meter 
over and above the price quoted to the American client. And, 
human nature being what it is, this bonus is probably added 
to the prices quoted here. Some form of customs duty could 
obviously overcome this handicap at the financial level, but 
the artistic problem remains the same.” 
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Well, gentlemen, you see we have one more disadvantage 
to overcome—and a big one at that! Frankly, this informa- 
tion amazed us, and we know that you will be interested in 
this new facet of our struggle. Even though the rate of ex- 
change on the French franc is low, this is still a first class 
bonus! 


An Observation 


Mr. Fred Gentile of West Allis, Wisconsin writes: 


“Dear Mr. Graves: 

Hope this finds you well. I was impressed by the quote 
from ‘Julius Caesar’ by William Shakespeare . . . but we for- 
got the most important part. ‘On such a sea are we now 
afloat, and we must take the current when it swerves or lose 
our ventures’. Since childhood this masterpiece of writing 
has given me part of life’s meaning. 


Therefore if our competitors are making it hard for U.S. 
industry, it means that culture demands so much more from 
our skill. We must not forget that if we stop giving Europe 
aid and earned money, then we will have lost friends in time 
of need. I’m for competing with European glass...” 


Opportunity for Artist 


We have the following communication from Mr. John D. 
Weaver of the Pittsburgh Stained Glass Studios, Warden & 
McCartney Streets, Pittsburgh 20, Pennsylvania: 


Opportunity for Artist-Designer capable of complete 
studio direction. Correspondence exchanged 1n confidence. 
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News from Abroad 


One of the nicest things in many a moon came our way 
recently. First a postcard, then a letter from Mr. Efrem 
Weitzman. We do not know Mr. Weitzman personally or 
through other correspondence, but we feel that we would 
certainly like to hear more from him in the future. He writes 
us as follows: 


“Dear Mr. Graves: 


I thought the readers of the Quarterly might be interested 
to know about my tour of French glass, old and new, on 
a Fullbright grant. I began my trip four days ago and have 
seen three interesting churches. I am at the moment at a 
cold café with very cold, cold feet. My first stop was at Laon, 
where there 1s some 13th century glass, the quality of which 
is mediocre. But the nave of the cathedral is extraordinary 
for its proportions and purity . . . Yesterday I visited the 
small village church at La Besace (which I could only get to 
by cab) and here all that remains of the old church is the 
sanctuary and some of the wall. But into this Romanesque 
sanctuary of six window openings has been put some of the 
most modern windows I have seen. Completely abstract in 
mustards, greys and red-pink, and believe it or not, they har- 
monize beautifully with this humble Romanesque setting. 
The artist was commissioned in Paris by the government- 
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sponsored cooperative for the rebuilding of bombed churches, 
and one ts pleased to find this cooperative so progressive ... 

To continue: Inor is, as so many Alsatian villages, still in 
a state of reconstruction. As for the church, they have for- 
tunately been able to keep the entire shell. I say ‘fortunate’ 
because, strange as it may seem, I discovered quite by acci- 
dent that it was an acoustical gem. The windows are new, 
as is the decoration of the interior, and are the work of 
Chevalley. Whereas this artist designed for La Besace this 
year completely abstract windows, at Inor three years earlier, 
he put his figures on abstract grounds, which doesn’t work 
any more happily than some of our pseudo-modern. But 
don’t be misled, these windows are distinguished, and that is 
because the figures have been painted with the kind of free- 
dom and power of brushwork we associate with Rouault in 
easel painting, or in glass with Nicolas at Rambusch or Win- 
field at Fret. 


My next stop was Aumetz where I saw the most com- 
pletely integrated liturgical structure I’ve seen yet. It is mod- 
ern of course, and the work of H. Vidal, with verre-en-dalles 
(slab glass in cement) by Jean Barillet. The elements that 
went into making this church (Eglise Gorgon) were all care- 
fully thought out. Decorative elements as well as structural 
are conceived as a unity . The stones are set 1n cement in the 
same spirit as the glass, to create a pattern that has meaning. 
I can say much to the negative, but I am too grateful for this 
House of God to quibble. About the “verre en dalles,” I 
have seen to date five major edifices using this technique in 
major proportions, and I found it always very beautiful and 
very harmonious, architecturally speaking. Though Barillet, 
its major producer in France, insists he must keep it a secret 
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(the technique), his fellow craftsmen consider this a joke. 
It is being practiced in Germany, as the church I saw Satur- 
day in Saarbruecken testified, and very well. Mons. Barillet 
has told me himself that it is less expensive to produce than 
leaded glass, which exploded one myth for me. Its advant- 
ages are the intensity of color the thickness of the glass 
makes possible, which extends to that whole section of the 
palette that we have to handle with such care in leaded glass. 
I am speaking of whites and pale tints in this medtum. They 
stand equal with the blues, reds and greens. There is no fall- 
through, and for a modern church which asks for more light, 
this is a very definite “pro”. In between the advantages and 
disadvantages is this fact, which some may find desirable and 
others not . . . that verre en dalles is very little affected by 
changes in outside light. It has none of the subtle moods of 
leaded glass but rather holds all available light evenly. A dis- 
advantage is the loss of the painting technique, which is most 
critical—but I think what is more at stake here is what direc- 
tion modern American liturgical architecture will go—but 
this another time. 


After Aumetz, I went to Thionville and saw a church still 
quite raw. The glass (verre en dalles by Barillet) was in 
already, however. It was like Aumetz, abstract, with only 
the symbol of the star appearing. The star is used through- 
out the church, on top, in place of the cross, and as a decor- 
ative motif in architectural detail. If I hadn’t known it was 
called the Church of the Assumption, I would have taken it 
for a synagogue. It is all white inside and out, and the win- 
dows are light, with pale yellows and blues and violets laid 
down as an artist might lay a wash on a line drawing. I 
should like to see it completed one day. 
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My next stop was Marienau les Forbach, a half hour away 
from Germany. The church was disappointing, and some 
beautiful little windows by J. Michel in verre en dalles were 
so low that they could not be enjoyed. But as a reward, | 
took the trolley to Saarbruecken, and of the two modern ones 
I saw, St. Elizabeth and St. Maurizius, it was the latter that 
made the little side excursion worthwhile. It is at the top of 
a hill, and like so many modern churches, the bell tower is 
separate. This one was very tall, and one entered the church- 
yard by passing between its legs. Upon entering, you are im- 
mediately struck by the beautiful light of the interior. One 
could become quite poetic, but right now I'll stick to prose. 
What was there about the light? It came from a whole wall 
of verre en dalles, north side and south, composed of deep 
blues, greens and violets, with brilliant yellow spotting this 
dark ground like fireworks. No figures, just color. But this 
does not tell us what the light was like. It was not bright, 
and it was not dark (as one might expect). It was luminous. 
One could see everything clearly, and yet, obviously, with the 
predominance of deep hues, there wasn’t too much light. It 
was one of those happy moments when the artist is inspired 
in his work by the Divine Spirit. In especially fine taste was 
the use of sculptures which were very ancient. (They ap- 
peared Romanesque to me). These ancient and primitive 
pieces in their pious simplicity fitted so well into this modern 


interior. 
My next stop was Metz, and I'll leave it for next time. 
(December 11, 1956). Sincerely, 


EFREM WEITZMAN” 
We think this a most interesting letter, and we are looking 
forward to more news from Mr. Weitzman. We wish him 


joy in his studies! 
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The Christmas Story in Stained Glass 


Producer-director Jerome Hill and photographer Erica 
Anderson, whose feature-length film “Albert Schweitzer” 1s 
now making the rounds of the Art Cinema houses, are pre- 
paring to embark on a new film venture. This will be a fea- 
ture version of the “Christmas story built on the stained glass 
windows of France’s famed cathedral of Chartres, Rheims 
and Laon”. The picture, Mr. Hill explained, will be based 
on the Gospel of St. Luke and the “Golden Legend”. 


“The reason for filming at the cathedrals is simple”, Mr. 
Hill said. ““Not only are the windows works of art, but they 
also depict the story most vividly...” 


The church officials have given their permission, and it is 
estimated that about two months will suffice for the filmed 
record. 


In Memoriam 


Max Eberhardt (1879-1956) 


Max Eberhardt, husband of Bertha Eberhardt and father 
of Arthur Eberhardt and Edna Ruck, passed away on Sep- 
tember 14, 1956. He had been active until the day of his 
death, which was the result of a heart attack. 


Mr. Eberhardt was born in Berlin, Germany, on April 
28th, 1879. He was three years old when his mother, Marie, 
and his sister Elsie and he came to America. His father, 
Hugo Eberhardt came to the United States a year earlier. 
Hugo Eberhardt founded the firm of H. Eberhardt & Co., on 
Milwaukee Avenue in Chicago. The senior Eberhardt passed 
away in 1926, and Max carried on the business. 


Mr. Arthur Eberhardt, his wife and children, wish to thank 
the Stained Glass Association of America and their many 
friends for their kindness and thoughtfulness in their be- 
reavement, especially the Pastors who dedicated a window 
to Mr. Eberhardt’s memory. One window that will linger the 
longest in the memory of the family is one of eight windows 
depicting the ‘“Lord’s Prayer’. The memorial window chosen 
for Max Eberhardt bears the inscription: “Thy Will Be 
Done”. 


The Stained Glass Association of America mourns Mr. 
Eberhardt’s passing and extends its heartfelt sympathy to 
his family. 
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GATHEDRAL OPALESCENT 
COLORED SHEET — Pot and Flashed 
OPAL —Pot and Flashed TINT GLASS 
ENGLISH CROWN BULLIONS 
RONDELS NORMAN SLABS 
SHEET and MARINE ANTIQUES 


PATTERN SCISSORS FOR STAINED GLASS WORK 


Sole Representatives for 
BLENKO ANTIQUE GLASS 
Eastern Representatives for 
KOKOMO OPALESCENT GLASS CO. 
Large and Well Assorted Stock in New York 


Members are urged to reciprocate the support of these responsible advertisers 


CATHEDRAL GLASS 
OPALESCENT GLASS 


Over FIFTY YEARS of experience 


in the manufacturing of cathedral and 


opalescent glass has given us an 
understanding and appreciation of the | 
problems involved in the creation of 
stained glass work, assuring you of the 
most careful selection and matching 


of colors. 


Your inquiries will receive our per- 


sonal and prompt attention. | 


KOKOMO OPALESCENT GLASS CO. 


KOKOMO, INDIANA 


Eastern Representatives with Complete Stock 


S. A. BENDHEIM COMPANY 
16 Horatio Street ° New York, N. Y. 


Members are urged to reciprocate the support of these responsible advertisers 


The PAUL WISSMACH 
GLASS CO., Ine. 


Manufacturers of 


Opalescent Rippled 

Double Rolled Flemish 

Hammered Cathedral Moss 
Neo-Flash 


Seedy and Single Rolled Marine Antique 


Special Cast White Opal, Used for Signs, 


Lighting Effects, etc. 


Double Rolled, Single Rolled and Seedy 
Made to Stand Fire 


AL ESMIADESING EEE aU sapae 
2c 
General Office and Factory: 
Paden City, West Virginia 


Producers of the Greatest Variety of Rolled Colored 
Sheet Glass 


Members are urged to reciprocate the support of these responsible advertisers 


WE DESIRE to emphasize the fact that we are the Sole 
Selling Agents for, and carry in stock the complete line of 


HANCOCK’S 
CELEBRATED GLASS COLORS 


ATMOSPHERIC PROOF 


Known so to be from successful use over a period of more than one 


hundred years. Made by 


MESSRS. JAMES HANCOCK & SON 
(Diglis Ceramic Art Color Works) Worcester, England 


TRACING BROWN No. 1 UMBER BROWN 
BISTRE BROWN RED, for flesh, etc. 
TRACING BLACK No. 61 ANCIENT BROWN 


Packed in one-pound sealed packages bearing the Hancock 
Label as well as our own: None genuine unless so packed. 


We also offer 
A COMPLETE LINE IN ALL COLORS 
Black, Brown, Blue, Green, Ruby, etc., of 
OUR OWN MANUFACTURE 


Our SILVER STAIN, ORANGE INTENSE, can be used 
on all kinds of glass. 


FRENCH BRUSHES, ENGLISH STIPPLERS, 
BLENDERS, OILS, MEDIUMS, ETC. 


Catalogue sent on request 


-L. REUSCHE & CO. 


Factory and Mailing Address 
2-6 LISTER AVENUE NEWARK, N. J. 


Members are urged to reciprocate the support of these responsible advertisers 


BUY AMERICAN MADE GLASS 


BLENKO?GEAS Se @ ON e ee 


MILTON, WEST VIRGINIA 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Blenko Antique 


Patented May 4, 1926 
Norman Slabs  * Spun Rondels 


Sole Agents for United States and Canada 


S.A. BENDHEIM COMPAN Y. 
16 Horatio Street, New York, N.Y. 


CAME LEAD 


WLRE SOLDER 2°) 5S bE Ei Eber) 


GLASS COLORS GALVANIZED STEEL BARS 
Vinegar Tracing Black +1 SMOOTH ELECTRO-PLATED 
Without Gum. 1/16 x 3/16 
Bister-Brown #1 £8 x1 fA 
Grey-Green #1 1/8 x 3/8 
1/8 x 1/2 
WHITE METAL ROLLING & STAMPING CORP. 
80 MOULTRIE STREET ° BROOKLYN 22, N. Y. 


All Came Lead & Solder made from Virgin Metals 


Write for Catalogue 


Seer, 


Members are urged to reciprocate the support of these responsible advertisers 


ROSSBACH @? SONS. Inc. 


Manufacturers of 
Ventilators and Casements 
for Church Windows 


312-520 SOUTH WASHTENAW AVENUE 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


NATIONAL 
METALLIC 
SASH CO. 


1510-12 FULTON STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


A Perfect Ventilator at Last 
ELE 


WEATHERTIGHT 
SPECIAL 


(Patented October 27, 1917) 


Made exclusively by us, and con- 
ceded by those who have seen it, to 
be the best ventilator on the market. 


WE LEAD, OTHERS FOLLOW 


Members are urged to reciprocate the support of these responsible advertisers 


SST SO SSE RSE OE SSRIS | 


Iron Casements 


J SUSSMAN Ceiling Lights, Domes 
: Marquees, Etc. 


Manufacturer of the Finest Over 40 Years Experience 


CHURCH VENTILATORS Double Double Ventilator 


118 RIDGE STREET 
NEW YORK 2, N. Y. 


Single Ventilator 


ad 


Outside Frame 1144” x %4” x Ye” Outside Frame 214” x 1” x 3/16” 
Inside Frame 1” x 48” x Ye” Inside Frame 214” x 3/16” 


GAME. LEAD 
SEE EE Sgr 
TAPE ~SOUDION 


CROWN METAL COMPANY 


117 E. WASHINGTON STREET 
MILWAUKEE 4, WISCONSIN 


LITURGICAL ARTS 


A quarterly devoted to the arts at the service of the Catholic Church. 

It is the official organ of the Liturgical Arts Society, Inc., which 

was founded in 1928. The Society is not operated for profit. 
In its pages have appeared articles and illustrations dealing with the planning, building, and 
decoration of churches; the renovating of existing buildings; the design and execution of sacred 
vessels, vestments, and statuary; also with music and other matters which are subject to liturgical 
usage. 
Clergy, laity, artists — all can benefit from reading this quarterly. It is the only one of its kind 
in English. 
Yearly subscription is FIVE DOLLARS. 

A descriptive booklet will be mailed on request. 


LITURGICAL ARTS SOCIETY, INC. 
7 EAST 42 STREET NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Members are urged to reciprocate the support of these responsible advertisers 


}] 

tLASS PAINTS AND STAINS 

». F. Drakenfeld & Co., 45-47 Park Place, 
New York. 

eo Popper & Sons, 143 Franklin Street, 

| New York. 

- Reusche & Co., 2 Lister Avenue, Newark, 
New Jersey. 

7hite Metal Rolling & Stamping Corp., 

‘| 80-84 Moultrie St., Brooklyn, New York. 


‘ALV ANIZED STEEL BARS 

hicago Metallic Sash Co., 4901 South 
Austin Ave., Chicago 38, Illinois 

7hite Metal Rolling & Stamping Corp., 
80-84 Moultrie St., Brooklyn, New York. 


LASS 

| A. Bendheim Co., Inc., 16 Horatio Street, 

|New York, New York. 

a Glass Co., Milton, West Virginia. 
komo Opalescent Glass Co., Kokomo, 

)) Indiana. 

“|0 Popper & Sons, 143 Franklin Street, 
New York, New York. 

e Paul Wissmach Glass Co., Inc., Paden 

City, West Virginia. 


ME LEAD AND SOLDER 


own Metal Co., 117 E. Washington St., 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


hite Metal Rolling & Stamping Corp., 
80-84 Moultrie St., Brooklyn, New York. 


| RE EAD SSO UR CES O:F) StU PPL Y 


Insertion tor Non-advertisers, $5.00 per issue 
(Minimum Four Issues) 


GLASS JEWELS AND NOVELTIES 


S. A. Bendheim Co., Inc., 16 Horatio Street, 
New York, New York. 

Leo Popper & Sons, 143 Franklin Street, 
New York, New York. 

The Paul Wissmach Glass Co., Inc., Paden 
City, West Virginia. 


COLORED GLASS FOR SIGNS, ETC. 


S. A. Bendheim Co., Inc., 16 Horatio Street, 
New York, New York. 

Kokomo Opalescent Glass Co., Kokomo, 
Indiana. 

Leo Popper & Sons, 143 Franklin Street, 
New York, New York. 

The Paul Wissmach Glass Co., Inc., Paden 
City, West Virginia. 


EUROPEAN ANTIQUE GLASS 


S. A. Bendheim Co., Inc., 16 Horatio Street, 
New York, New York. 

Leo Popper & Sons, 143 Franklin Street, 
New York, New York. 


METALLIC SASH AND VENTILATORS 


National Metallic Sash Co., 1510-12 Fulton 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 

Rossbach & Sons, Inc., 512-520 South 
Washtenaw Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 

J. Sussman, 118 Ridge Street, New York 2, 
New York. 


METALLIC SASH SUPPLIES 


Chicago Metallic Sash Co., 4901 South 
Austin Ave., Chicago 38, Illinois 


ff 


